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THE LIMITATIONS OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE IN REGARD TO DIVINE 
THINGS, * 


“Tne secret things belong unto the Lord our God: but those things which are re- 
vealed belong unto us and to our children forever, that we may do all the words of this 
law.”—Deut. 29: 29. 


Turse words of Moses are found near the conclusion of his 
grand valedictory to the people of Israel. He and they were 
about to part company forever: he to go up and die amongst the 
mountains of Moab, they to pass over and take possession of their 
promised inheritance. He had been to them both a lawgiver and 
a prophet ; and now in the last hours of his life the spirit of both 
these offices was remarkably strong upon him. Never before had 
he been so roused to thunder forth the commandments and terrors 





* Preached at Chicago, May 23, 1858, during the Session of the General Assembly, 
and published by request of many members of that body. 
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of the law; never before had he been so lighted up with the 
glowing visions of prophecy. Over and over again, with all the 
passionateness of a faith which is helped by sight, he challenged 
those children of the desert to shun idolatr , and warned them of 
the bitter judgments which their Jehovah would surely launch 
upon them if ever they revolted from Him. These revolts and 
these judgments, we have good reason to believe, were all present 
in their order before him. And we may well imagine how eager 
he must have been to divulge them; how he must have burned 
to rehearse the story of coming ages. But he represses this desire, 
and turns away from the exciting splendors of prophecy to lay out 
his strength in a more homely but more necessary work. He puts 
a seal upon his impatient lips, he withholds a portion of what he 
— have disclosed, and suggests as a reason for it the preference 
and appointment of God, These secret things of the future be- 
long, he tells them, unto the Lord their God, and were not for 
them to know; while the things actually revealed were enough 
for them, and enough for their children, to secure their obedience, 
and command for them the favor of Heaven. The secret things 
in this case were the purposes of the God of Israel; the things 
revealed were the duties of the people of Israel, with so much of 
the divine counsels, and only so much, as might contribute to the 
discharge of those duties. 

The maxim thus laid down by the great lawgiver of the ITe- 
brews is one of the weightiest we can have to do with. It applies 
to the entire domain of faith ; it measures and explains the whole 

economy of revelation. In every branch of religious inquiry, of 
every doctrine is it true, that God has kept back a part of his 
counsel and purpose, revealing so much, and only so much, as 
may be needful to obedience. To enforce this maxim, by point- 
ing out some of the more obvious and vital of its applications and 
uses, is our object in the present discourse. 


I. Let us begin with God himself. 

The doctrine of the divine existence, if put to popular vote the 
world over, would be pronounced impregnable. The mind of our 
race holds it for certain that there is a Great Being over us, in- 
visible, infinite, ineffable, but of real, solid personality, who made 
and governs us, who made and governs all things. Napoleon on 
the deck of his frigate, one night in the Mediterranean, sailing 
homewards from Egypt, uttered only the general sentiment of 
ena a when he silenced the atheism of his suite of officers by 
turning his hand towards the stars, demanding to know “ who 


made all those ?” 

And yet, when we come to ask for an @ priori demonstration, 
when we would make it certain to ourselves that there is a per- 
sonal God, in the same way and to the same degree that we are 
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certain of some mathematical propositions, our logic is not tri- 
umphant. Anselm, who first tried his hand at this high argument, 
was confronted by Gaunilo, as Descartes and Leibnitz have more 
recently been confronted by Kant, who pronounces the splendid 
attempt an utter failure. Philosophy is thus divided against her-, 
self in this matter, while the popular judgment is wholly bewil- 
dered and baffled by a process of argumentation so refined and 
subtle ; from which it appears that God has somehow in a mea- 
sure withdrawn and wrapt himself away from the scrutiny of. his 
earthly children. No one of our five senses gives any report of 
him; as we read, that “no man hath seen God. at any time.” The 
cunning analysis of chemistry can not reach him. Neither telescope 
searching amongst the stars, nor microscope searching amongst 
the atoms, ever overtakes him. Every where we encounter the 
shining foot-prints, but no where do we catch a glimpse of the 
glowing feet. The lifted heel flies on before usevermore. Strange 
indeed, when we come to reflect upon it, that the meanest of all 
the works of God are allowed to impress and register themselves 
upon us, thronging the several avenues of sense, while God himself, 
the grandest reality of all, and the root and support of all, stands 
back and is silent. Stranger still, that this high faculty of abstract 
thought, this wonderful power of speculation which grasps and 
subdues the universe beneath its categories, should do no more for 
us in this problem of the divine existence. But so it is. The ab- 
solute and eternal I AM will not surrender himself to our search- 
ing. It is the choice of God to draw back, as it were, from his 
earthly creatures, and stay concealed. 

To the question, therefore, Whether atheism be possible? we 
must answer that doubtless it is. We have only to require some 
sensible assurance, or else inflame our pride of reasoning, and de- 
mand an incontestable demonstration of the divine existence, and 
our faith inevitably dies. God will take his leave of us. We 
shall soon see no foot-print, and hear no rustling of him. 

That God might have made atheism impossible by an instant 
impression of himself upon our minds, rendering himself every 
whit as palpable to the spiritual vision as material objects are to 
the bodily vision, can not be questioned. The human soul might 
have been so fashioned as to see God, just as our eyeballs see the 
sun in the firmament. Our intuitions, about which philosophy is 
still in doubt whether they give us not the absolute only, but also 
and equally the personality of the absolute, might surely have 
been so vivid and so peremptory as to leave no room for doubt. 
But such is not the chosen economy of things. Not as the eagle 
gazes at the sun, gaze we on God. We are required rather to 
turn our backs upon this intolerable light, see it by reflection, and 
judge of all other objects, in their divine relations, by the shadows 
which they cast. The three sources of proof on which mainly we 
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rely to establish, for popular effect, the divine existence and per- 
fections are, acnording'y, the material world around us, the moral 
world within us, and the general consent of men. Insufficient, 
doubtless, if counsel be taken of mental arrogance, and absolute 
scientific assurance be asked for; but altogether sufficient, if know- 
tedge be pursued with reverent docility as the condition and gate- 
way to holiness, Dark is the path of mere philosophic specula- 
tion, which the vulture’s eye hath not seen, while the path of godly 
‘ear and holy obedience is flooded with heavenly light. Not 
amidst the noisy disputings of the Academy, but in the sacred 
stillness of the Temple, is God's voice heard. So thaf the process 
of proof itself becomes a discipline. We may be atheists if we will. 
Near as God is to every one of us, and accessible to us in prayer, 
he will not force himself upon our reluctant convictions, and will 
not answer us unless we speak to him in childlike simplicity. 

So also in regard to the attributes of God. Various classifica- 
tions of these attributes have been suggested by our scientific 
theologians, such as active and passive, negative and positive, na- 
tural and moral, and it may seem, perhaps, as though we had 
_ a great way in our knowledge of the Infinite. But our am- 

itious terminology deceives us, our statements are all inadequate, 
and we have scarcely mastered the alphabet of this high know- 
ledge. What we call omnipotence, or omniscience, is very far 
from being comprehended by us. The difference between pos- 
sessing some power and all power, between knowing some things 
and all things, is simply the difference between finite and infinite, 
for which we have found no measure and no expression. Still 
more perplexing are the so called moral attributes of God, his 
justice, his benevolence and the like, between which and the poor 
reflections of them in our own disordered nature, there is the fur- 
ther and yet more painful difference induced by sin. 

When, therefore, we advance to that peculiar and crowning 
revelation which God has made of himself as Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, we need not stumble at it. There is, to say the least 
of it, no antecedent improbability to be encountered. If the 
unity of God be an affirmation of reason, supported equally by 
the constitution of nature and the courses of providence, there are 
also hints and echoes of the Trinity both around us and within 
us. In nature there are forms, forces and processes strangely 
trinal, while man himself is best defined as body, soul, and spirit, 
and the simple act of self-consciousness, in its last analysis, is 
found to be atrinal act. And yet the Trinity, though rational 
when once revealed, is no discovery of reason. Nor is it so re- 
vealed as mere philosophy would have liked to have it. The 
Bible, on this subject, as on every other, utterly ignores the scien- 
tific method. Even the divine unity, which was the great trust, 
the great conflict, and the great trophy of Judaism, is no where 
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presented in a scholastic form, but always practically in its anta- 
gonism to the heathen idolatries. Insist, then, if you will, that 
the Trinity is not proclaimed in the Scriptures as we proclaim it 
in our creeds. hat then? If it is therefore to be rejected, 
many other doctrines must likewise be rejected. Let us rather 
recognize the important principle, that God in no case undertakes 
to reveal himself in a way to satisfy the subtle exactions of philo- 
sophy. It is no metaphysical problem that he comes to solve. 
As a discovery of science he does not feel called upon to lay open 
the interior of his being. The mode of the divine existence, whe- 
ther as one or as three, might have been withheld as an eternal 
secret. But if ever revealed, we may be sure it has a practical 
side to it, and will be revealed only upon that side. God, we ma 
well be confident, will tell us nothing about himself but what is 
available to make us better and to save our souls; to make us 
saints rather than to make us sages. Such, to the very letter, is 
the Trinity of the Scriptures; popular rather than scientific, prac- 
tical rather than speculative, instrurnental rather, than absolute, 
coupled always with redemption. While therefore we look for 
no such proof-texts as our scientific theologians would have dic- 
tated, we are not to let our faith be perplexed or weakened by the 
lack of them. Such proof-texts are not needed; they would be 
suspicious rather. It is enough for us at the threshold of the 
Church to have been baptized into the Triune Name, to accept in 
Christ the Eternal Word made flesh, and look for sanctification to 
the strivings of the Holy Spirit. These are the necessary elements 
of our spiritual life ; these, and these only, the revelations of God 
concerning himself. The depths of the divine nature we have no 
need to fathom. The stupendous mysteries of the Triune exist- 
ence are not submitted to our curiosity. They are among the se- 
cret things of God. But.we are summoned to pay our reverence 
to a divine Christ as our only sufficient Redeemer, and to find the 
whole might and majesty of the Eternal Jehovah in the sanctify- 
ing energies of the Spin. So much has God revealed, and we 
must be content. An imperfect, hesitating faith will om us. 
We need not reverence Athanasius as a man inspired, but the 
elements out of which he elaborated the Nicene Creed concern 
the deepest hidings of our life. Only these elements can give us 
hope and strength. They are the things revealed to make us wise 
unto life eternal. 


II. Let us turn now in the second place to take note of man. 

We pass here at one bound from the infinite to the finite. Phi- 
losophy asks for some bridge between them; but thus far always 
in vain. That there should be a Divine Sovereignty, is plain 
enough; and equally plain is it, that there should be a human 
freedom. But the two united are an enigma. That God should 
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hold every thing within the grasp of his sublime designs, and let 
his eternal decrees superintend and shape all issues, is easily con- 
ceived of. Or that this sense of freedom within us is genuine, and 
our deeds really our own, is also easily believed. Each of these 
convictions rests upon its own appropriate and sufficient basis. 
We can not satisfy our intellects with any definition of God which 
fails to clothe him with complete sovereignty. Nor can we satisfy 
our consciences but by admitting ourselves to be responsible, in 
the highest and fullest sense, for all we have done, and for all we 
are. But to let the Divine decrees stretch every where and hold 
all, embracing even these finite activities and this finite freedom 
as a part of their stupendous machinery, is more than we can 
master. 

Again, the one fact which darkens all history, and perplexes all 
speculation, is the monstrous abuse of freedom in the apostasy of 
man from God. Dualism solves the problem at once by limiting 
the omnipotence of God. Pantheism solves the problem by im- 
pugning the holinessof God. The former declares that God could 
not, the latter declares he would not, prevent the entrance of mo- 
ral evil. And yet there stands towering before us this huge, in- 
disputable fact of sin. God is not dethroned, nor his scepter 
shortened, nor his holiness eclipsed, and yet here is moral evil, 
which he must surely abhor, and has as surely permitted. The 
pean of sin is not to be denied. It has entered into all history, 
1as plagued all men in all relations. The sages have all recognized 
it. Common men all feel it. And philosophy is dumb before it. 

What now saith the Scripture? If there be no relief at all from 
the torture of this problem, no wrong is done us; for elsewhere 
certainly all is darkness. How then stands this matter of the Di- 
vine decrees? Obviously, they are every where calmly recognized, 
even in the face of all the moral derangements and discords of the 
universe. Their iron strength stiffens every part of the edifice. 
God sees the end from the beginning ; else he were not omniscient. 
He follows a plan in all his working; else he were not a wise 
architect. Nor is there any to stay his hand. In the armies of 
heaven, and amongst the inhabitants of the earth, he doeth all his 
pleasure ; else he were seated on a precarious throne. Sin is the 
abominable thing which his soul hates; he can not, therefore, have 
begotten it; and yet he hath fore-ordained whatsoever cometh to 
pass. The human will was endowed with freedom, but it was the 
treedom of a finite creature, finding its circuits in the atmosphere 
of a Divine economy. Every man goes as it is written of him in 
the purposes of God. But the grand circumstance about these 
purposes is, that they are not divulged in advance of their accom- 
plishment. Even prophecy is couched in such terms as to be fully 
intelligible only in the light of its own fulfillment. The practical 
pressure of the Bible is always on the individual conscience. Hu- 
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man freedom is not so much asserted as presupposed. The idea 
of —— seems never to have entered the mind of any inspired 
writer. Nor is any attempt ever made to reconcile the two agen- 
cies of God and man. Had such a reconcilement been necessary, 
God would certainly have suggested it. But now it lies back in 
the darkness, and we must consent to leave it there. It is one of 
the secret things belonging unto the Lord our God. The things 
revealed are the facts themselves unreconciled: on the one side, a 
Divine efficiency, which seems to clasp the universe as with iron 
arms; on the other side, a human freedom which seems to threaten 
anarchy. These two elements we must accept, and hold them to- 
gether as we can; denying neither, and abating the force of neither; 
holding to the Divine efficiency without flinching, making our 
faith stout and masculine with it, having no fear of being called a 
fatalist; holding also to the human accountability, making our 
faith elastic and agile with it, having no fear of being called an 
Arminian. And as to the harmony between them, let us never 
expect to find it in this world. Let us rather leave it, and leave it 
gladly, fer the revelations of eternity. For the present, let us be 
careful only that God be honored, and our own destiny happily 
accomplished. If God only is great, man certainly is responsible. 
Finite personality in the face of such an Infinite, may be a puzzle 
to us, but still there remains the fact. Before us, on the one hand, 
stands the solid buttress of God’s sovereignty, the deep foundations 
of it out of sight. Before us, on the other hand, stands the solid 
buttress of human freedom, its deep foundations also out of sight. 
While upon and above them springs away the arch, whose key- 
stone is above the clouds. 

And then as to that other point of sin and apostasy from God, we 
must respect the silence of the Scriptures. They do but report the 
fact; they no where undertake a solution of it. In the mind of 
God the birth of moral evil no doubt lies clear. It is no painful 
mystery, still less a disastrous defeat, casting a shadow athwart his 
eternal blessedness. The permission of it, whatever that permis- 
sion may have been, does not clash with his infinite holiness and 
grace. But he reveals nothing of the matter. Serious thinkers of 
all ages have encountered this problem of moral evil only to be 
baffled by it. They have reached no satisfactory solution of it. 
The only final answer, in which the mind can rest, is the answer 
of faith, which confesses it does not know. The origin of evil is 
one of those secret things which belong unto the Lord our God. 
To stumble at it is simply preposterous, since it is not a theory but 
a fact. To make the mystery of its origin, or the silent, swift con- 
tagion of it, or the terrible power of it, an excuse for continu- 
ance in the practice of it, is. an insult tohuman reason. The thing 
revealed is the terrible fact of sin smiting.all our hearts, and dark. 
ening all our lives. It matters not how it got here; here it is, a 
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hateful tyranny, a fatal malady, in us like a gnawing like a 
poison, and we had as well deny our human brotherhood, as deny 
our guilt. 


IIL It remains for us fo consider now, in the third place, the 
new relation of grace which has been established between God 
and man. 

From sin we pass on to redemption as the grand radiant center 
not less of all knowledge than of all hope. If the Scriptures 
reveal no speculative solution of the mystery of evil, they do yet 
reveal a practical solution of it in the proffered deliverance of man 
from its power and curse. And yet this deliverance opens up 
other mysteries, and at every point we come across those secret 
things of God, which belong unto him, and not to us or our 
children. . 

Human philosophy in its pride and self-reliance comes along 
discoursing of culture. It understands a mere change of purpose 
accomplished by moral suasion. It comprehends what is meant 
by a moral improvement and progress. It believes in growing 
better. But it has no conception of that radical transformation of 
character by the Spirit of God, which is described as the new birth, 
the passing from death unto life, Christ in us the hope of glory. 
Speech of such things sounds fanatical. ‘ How cana man be born’ 
Ghee he is old?” And the answer of revelation leaves every Ni- 
codemus just where it finds him. These things of the Spirit are 
inexplicable to him, neither can he know them by any exposition 
addressed only to his understanding. The new birth is a stupen- 
dous mystery of life, which can be known only by being experi- 
enced. It is amystery in advance of its accomplishment, demand- 
ing of us the docility of children in submitting to the process di- 
vinely ordained for us. It is a mystery even after its accomplish- 
ment. For always will it be a matter of grateful wonder to the 
Christian, how the Spirit of all grace ever forced, and yet so 
gently, the fastenings of his bosom, and wrought there so efficiently, 
and yet so sweetly, His saving work. Verily, the Lord was within 
us, Soneh we were but half awake to his glory. While all along 
at every point there presses ever the old perplexity, how it is that 
God can work within us both to will and to do, and we all the 
while be working out our own salvation. On the one hand it is 
plain that no new faculty is called into being. It is equally plain, 
that there has been something more than moral suasion. But pre- 
cisely what it is that has befallen us, we can not say. We can 
only say that whereas once we were blind, now we see; and we 
praise, not the means of grace, but Jesus of Nazareth, who ap- 
pointed them. 

Now, if the experience within ourselves be such a mystery, much 
more the Divine secret and basis of it. “If I have told you of 
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earthly things, and ye believe not, how shall ye believe if I tell you 
of heavenly things!” If the renewed heart be such a marvel to 
us, much more that great sacrifice which has paved its way. If 
Jesus was only a man, we understand very well the whole mean- 
ing of his death; it was only a martyrdom. But if he was, as the 
Scriptures assure us, God manifest in the flesh, the eternal Word, 
the image of the invisible God, then have we a gary mystery 
answering to the earthly. Not that we can enter into the hidden 
depths of his august person, running the line of boundary between 
his natures, daring to say, in which of the natures he suffered for our 
sins ; and yet the mighty work accomplished within us compels us 
to an exalted faith in the mighty work accomplished for us in that 
tasting of death for every man. As to an understanding of that 
agony in the Garden and upon the Cross, as we understand some 
human agony, we utterly despair of it. If we hesitate to call it a 
Divine suffering, still less dare we pronounce it only human. The 
piercing accents of that dying cry, the darkened heavens, and the 
shuddering earth, all move us to fall prostrate and adore. 
Consider the revelations of Scripture in regard to the future life. 
Definite and comforting beyond all the guesses of unaided reason ; 
and yet, as compared with what we sometimes pine to know, how 
meager! Of the intermediate state, which receives us at death 
and holds us till the Resurrection, almost nothing has been revealed. 
We catch sight of Lazarus reclining at the banquet with Abraham ; 
Paradise is promised to the penitent malefactor ; the dying Stephen 
sees Christ standing to receive him; Paul expects to be with 
Christ. But where the dead saints now are, how they live dis- 
embodied, and what their relations may be to the kingdom of 
Christ in its conflicts and triumphs, it is not given us to know. 
Are they far away on some peaceful shore, awaiting the morning 
of the Resurrection? Or are they round about us in the sky, a 
cloud of witnesses, filling the very air we breathe, though we per- 
ceive it not, with the music of their anthems and their prayers ? 
These are questions not answered for us in the Scriptures. Nor 
yet do the Scriptures tell us much about the Resurrection, and 
what follows it. Human reason inquires with eagerness: ‘ With 
what body do they come?” Revelation answers back: “ Now it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be.” The Seer of Patmos has 
indeed introduced us to the splendors of the New Jerusalem, open- 
ing its pearly gates, and marshaling its shining hosts; but the gor- 
~~ imagery is a vail as well as a mirror of the world to come. 
{ow much is mere costume, noone can tell. The locality of the 
ransomed and reémbodied Church is still a question. The lips of 
prophecy are but half opened in our presence. That we shall be 
somewhere with Christ, and, like him, sinless, the moment we have 
died, and then in the Resurrection that we shall be still more like 
him in our reémbodied spirits, carried up to loftier heights of bless- 
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edness: this is nearly all we know about the life that awaits us 
beyond the grave. 

So also of the life that now is, in its duties and its discipline. 
The hand that beckons us along to glory, waves at us out of im- 
penetrable clouds. We walk in a way which we know not. We 
labor for our Master, but never know beforehand which shall 
prosper, whether this or that. We lay wise plans, and they mis- 
carry. We commit gross blunders, and they are overruled for 
good. We run towards the light, and find it darkness. We sink 
shivering into the darkness, and find it light. We pray for 
joys, and they bring us pains. We murmur at God’s judgments, 
and they are big with blessings. We run towards the doors to 
which worldly ambition has called us, and only a solid granite wall 
is across our path. We move against that wall at the call of duty, 
and it opens to let us through. The lines of our lives are all in 
God’s hands. What shall befall us, we can not know. What is 
expedient, we can not tell. Only this we know, that God would 
shape us to himself, whether it be by the discipline of joy or 
the discipline of sorrow. To make us perfect as he is perfect, this 
is the choice of our Heavenly Father, this is the end of all his re- 
velations ; while every thing not helpful to this, he hides away out 
of our sight. Verily, “the secret things belong unto the Lord our 
God; but those things which are revealed belong unto us and to 
our children forever, that we may do all the words of this law.” 
A partial revelation, then, is the method, and obedience the end. 

n the practical application and improvement of our subject, 
it may be remarked: 

1. First of all, we are taught a lesson of humility, and that, too, 
at the very point where we most need it. There is no pride on 
earth like the pride of intellect and science. A modest confession 
of ignorance is the ripest and last attainment of philosophy. But 
child-like docility is of the very essence of religion, required of us 
at the very threshold of our Christian experience. And in order 
to this, no better discipline could be imagined than the discipline 
to which we are ostunliy subjected under the existing economy of 
revelation. The secret things do so vastly outnumber the things 
which are revealed! The greater portion of all our inquiries and 
all our reasonings must always have for their issue: ‘ Even so, 
Father, for so it seemeth good in thy sight.” 

2. We may learn to distinguish the more vital articles of our 
faith. Controversy is apt to rage the hottest about the subordinate 
— But the stress of revelation is on the grand essentials. 

he very design of the Book necessitates this feature. What the 
Bible is fullest of is, therefore, of course most vital. If sin and 
the woe it merits; if redemption by the blood of Christ, and sane- 
tification by the indwelling Spirit; if the Resurrection and the 
final judgment ; if Heaven and Hell, are what throb and resound 
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throughout the Sacred Volume, then these are the doctrines of the 
standing or falling Church, since they are the doctrinesof a living 
or dying soul. 

3. And finally, our shortest way to the end of doubt and con- 
troversy, is by the path of a holy obedience. If a man be intel- 
lectually prurient and captious, he may keep on disputing forever ; 
for religious truth, touch what portion of it you will, has always 
to do with the being and government of God, and is, of course, il- 
limitable in its reach. The Divine existence and decrees, sin and 
redemption, the incarnation and atonement, salvation by grace, and 
assured perseverance in the Divine life, are all of them above and 
beyond our — And if we insist upon a complete speculative 
solution of them, we shall never be satisfied. As to these cardinal 
doctrines of our faith, we must make up our minds in advance to 
have unrenewed men find fault with them. And our remedy must 
be, not to try to qualify and temper them, but to urge them rather, 
with all their rousing power, upon the hearts of men. We must 
take men in hand as miserable, needy, perishing sinners, and labor 
not so much to rectify their opinions, as to save their souls. 

As for the orthodoxy of the Church, without despising or dis- 
paraging the office of scientific theology, we may yet trust more 
to grace than to logic in our endeavors to hold men to the pro- 
founder and sterner teachings of the Bible. When we come to see 
ourselves as we are, apostatized from God, in desperate love with 
sin, and in peril of perishing forever, there is little danger but we 
shall be when enough. We shall feel ourselves to be in need 
of an eternal purpose of redemption, in need of an infinite Saviour, 
in need of an almighty grace; and this need of an eternal purpose, 
this need of an infinite Saviouy, this need of an almighty grace, 
shall be their triumphant demonstration. 
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SERMON XX. 


BY REV. HENRY B. SMITH, D.D., 


PROFESSOR OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY, IN THE UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW-YORK. 





JESUS CHRIST, THE GREAT RECONCILER. 


“For it pleased the Father that in him should all fullness dwell; and, having made 
peace by the blood of his cross, by him to reconcile all things unto himself; by him, I 
say, whether they be things in earth or things in heaven.”—Co Los. 1: 19, 20. 


Tuer Scriptures of the New Testament set forth our Lord Jesus 
Christ as the creator, the preserver, and the end of the world ; 
and also as its Great Reconciler unto God. In all things he was 
to have the preéminence: therefore, it was the good pleasure of 
God (the context requires that the word God, or Father, be here 
supplied) that in Christ should all fullness dwell. This fullness 
(Pleroma) is interpreted by some, as the fullness of the God-head, 
after the analogy of Colos. 2 : 9; but it more probably refers to that 
rx ethan wine in the next verse, which belongs to Christ as the 
head of the economy of redemption, all that centers in him in his 
great reconciling office and work. The peace made by the blood 
of the cross, is the ground of this reconciliation. And the recon- 
ciliation itself is further declared to be, of all things unto God, 
whether they be things in earth or things in heaven. This recon- 
ciling work is not restricted, at least, in its effects, to man alone. 
Calvin interprets the clause, “things in heaven,” of an influence 
of Christ’s work in confirming even angels in their love and faith ; 
others restrict it, without warrant, to the souls of the ransomed in 
heaven. Others, again, with no better reason, find here the asser- 
tion of an universal restoration. That this reconciling work, in 
its full results and efficacy, extends beyond the beings directly 
ransomed by Christ, is undoubtedly here indicated ; and this is also 
congruous with other passages of Scripture, and with what might 
naturally be paar from so sublime an economy. Nor is it 
irrational to suppose that there is an intimate relation between the 
eternal Son of God and all created beings ; that he is in some way 
a medium for all in coming unto God; that the rays of the 
divine glory break upon no created vision, except as shining 
through the face of the Mediator; and that whatever of wisdom 
or grace may be needed by any inferior intelligences come through 
Him who is the brightness of the Father’s glory, and the express 
image of his person. 

But whatever may be said upon this latter point, our Lord is 
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proclaimed in the text as the grand center, in whom the 
reconciliation between God and man, between heaven and earth, 
is effected. There has been separation, but in him is reiinion ; 
there has been controversy, but in him is the adjustment ; there has 
been antagonism, but in him is its reconciliation ; the reconcilia- 
tion of ald things, of the highest antagonisms, of those between an 
infinite and holy God and his finite and sinful creatures, is here 
declared to be consummated in the peace purchased through the 
blood of the cross of Christ; for it pleased the Father that in him 
should all fullness dwell. And this is the evidence of the abound- 
ing fullness in Christ, that by him all things are reconciled unto 
God; by him, the Apostle says, whether they be things in earth or 
things in heaven. 

There is, now, something very wonderful in the position here as- 
signed to Christ, as the Grand Reconciler of all things. No man 
can grasp it fully ; but the more it is studied, the more marvelous, 
majestic, and elevating does it seem to be; the more does the sa- 
cred person of our Lord stand out alone, as the only center of the 
ma central between God and man, between heaven and earth. 
His fullness, in the largest sense, is made up of the fullness of 
heaven and the fullness of earth, gathered together, recapitulated, 
brought to its crown and its pe in him who hath made of both 
one, breaking down the middle-wall of partition. 

This, we say, is one of the great marvels about Christ; this is 
one of the sources of his incomparable and matchless influence. 
His grandeur consists very much in this fact, that he is the 
Great Reconciler of all things. Let us see if it might not, by 
looking at some analogous instances. 

That man has the most character, is the greatest man, who 
unites in harmony the greatest diversity of mental and moral en- 
dowments. Greatness of soul is not found, as is often but super- 
ficially supposed, in him who has only some one predominant 
trait, but in the man who unites and reconciles in his mind and 
actions the strongest and most varied traits of character; who has 
both breadth and keenness of intellectual discernment, whose im- 
pulses are fervid and whose conscience is clear, who is both gen- 
tle and courageous, both calm and intense. The grandest intel- 
lects are logical and a both. The greatest reformers 
have the tenderest sympathy with human woes, combined with an 
unquailing earnestness. ‘They are almost always full both of 
speculation and of practical efficiency. They reason and they set 
on fire. Their coolest propositions contain a pent-up fire which 
explodes in the hearts of their hearers. Varied, almost opposite 
traits of character, reconciled in heart and life—these are neces- 
sary even to human greatness.. , 

As it is with character, so is it with influence. That man wields 
the mightiest influence who gathers together in one purpose and 
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for one end the greatest variety of men and classes of men. He 
holds in cohesion elements thought heterogeneous ; he sends into the 
midst of conflicts and chaos some word or principle, which draws 
to itself a multitude of diverse particles, giving them form and 
purpose. And his influence is proportioned to the variety of the 
elements, and the strength of their cohesion. 

And the same fact holds good of asystem of truth. The most com- 
plete system would be that which should harmoniously explain the 
greatest variety of apparently diverse phenomena and conflicting 
principles. Itis the triumph of a principle when it — anom- 
alies, and reduces contradictions to a higher law: the exception 
proves, that is, tests or tries the rule. A theologian, for example, who 
gives usa system of divinity which merges human freedom in divine 
sovereignty, or one which limits divine sovereignty by its very defi- 
nition of human freedom, may make a very consistent system ; but 
then it is consistent only with half the facts, and perhaps also with 
itself. A truesystem will retain the integrity of both series of facts 
and strive to exhibit their reconciliation. The ideal of a system, 
whether of —— or theology, is that it harmonize and re- 
concile the greatest diversity of phenomena and of apparently 
conflicting laws and principles. . 

What is thus acknowledged to hold true of character, of influ- 
ence, and of a system of truth, applies now, so we interpret our 
text, in the fullest and most absolute sense, to Him who came into 
the world in the fullness of times, that he might gather together 
in one all things in himself, both which are in heaven and which 
are on earth. He centralizes all things in himself, even the most 
diverse, as gravity centralizes matter; and as the soul is the central 

rinciple of the body. He does this, and he alone does this.. This 
is his glory, this is his fullness, and the proof thereof. Take the 
soul from the body, and all its particles fall asunder, according to 
their diverse laws, some to the air and some to the clods. Remove 
Christ from the world’s history, and heaven and earth are sun- 
dered, there is diversity and not unity, discord with concord un- 
known, opposition instead of reconciliation. 

The general position to which these statements lead us, is this, 
that the essential grandeur of Christ is seen in the recorded fact, 
that in him, and in him alone, there is a bringing together and 
reconciliation of the most contrasted and apparently opposite 
elements. 


I. And this position holds good in respect to the character and 
destiny of Christ, as he appeared here upon the earth. 

In his personal character, as a man, there is united the greatest 
variety of contrasted traits. “Charity in soft persuasion sat 
upon his brow,” pity, mildness, mercy, all were his; yet he also 
spake in tones of the severest rebuke, and uttered warnings as ter- 
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rible as ever fell from mortal lips. With the simplicity of a child 
he talked with children, with the wisdom of a sage he confounded 
the wise. He was simpler than ever was another teacher; and he 
uttered profounder spiritual truths than ever did another teacher. 
We can not think of him but as in the. highest degree contem- 
plative, nor can we conceive of him but as always going about 
doing good, imparting blessings to the forsaken and erring. All 
the traits of human nature and character, each in its individual 
integrity, are in him harmonized and blended; and thus is given 
the unrivaled perfection of his earthly life. 

And in the circumstances of his life how wonderful are also the 
contrasts which perplex our vain philosophy. He hungered and 
thirsted, though he fed five thousand by a miracle. He had not 
where to lay his head, yet he could control the elements by a 
word. He raised the dead to life, and gave himself to death. 
He seemed conscious of a majestic supremacy over all the laws of 
nature, yet to its deadliest power he became an agonized victim. 

Neither his character nor his acts can be measured by any or- 
dinary standard. He was not rich, yet riches never gave such a 
wealth of blessings as he was conferring day by day ; he was not 
powerful as the world weighs power, yet no power was ever so 
mighty ; he was not a philosopher, while his wisdom was unpara- 
lelled ; he was not a statesman, yet his teachings have controlled 
states; he left no written word behind him, yet his words have 
gone to the ends of the earth. Life sprang from his death ; his 
pone presence was more felt as a controlling influence after he 

ad departed from the earth than while he was present in the form 
of a man. ' 

But the most startling contrast in his personal career on this 
earth, is that between his character and his destiny as a man. 
Suffering we naturally and justly associate with guilt or with 
needed discipline, and peace and happiness with virtue and obe- 
dience. But the only sinless Bein the world has known was the 
Man of the deepest sorrows, of the intensest spiritual conflicts. 
Apostles died the martyr’s death with songs of triumph; Jesus 
died a felon’s death in the bitterest anguish. Most of the great 
moral teachers of the world have gone hence, even though in 
bodily torture, with serenity of conscience, and in the conscious 
peace of God; Jesus, in his last hour, was most sensible of the 
desertion of his heavenly Father. Between character and destiny, 
the world knows no such terrible contrast, as is given in the per- 
fect life and the suffering death of Jesus of Nazareth. He ful- 
filled the law to the letter, and in its spirit, and inherited, not its 
blessing, but its curse. He was perfectly submissive to his Fa- 
ther in all things; he always rejoiced to do the will of Him that 
sent him; and that will was, that his only Son, so spotless and 
perfect, should be given into the hands of cruel mén, to be cruci- 
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fied and slain ; the fruit of that submission was the anguish of the 
garden and the cross. 

Such are some of the amazing contrasts which we find in the 
character and destiny of Jesus Christ. And they force upon us 
the inquiry: How are they to be reconciled? Such power and 
such humiliation, such perfection and such suffering, are they 
only an enigma, and a contradiction—or are they to be reconciled 
by some grand truth, some sublime purpose of the life of Christ, 
which shall make these contrasts seem consistent, and even neces- 
sary? Are they a part of that office in which he is the Great 
Reconciler of heaven and of earth? 


II. And we answer, that these contrasts, so inexplicable on any 
other view, are reconciled, when we consider, in the second place, 
the great object for which he came into the world, and became 
a sinless sufferer. That object was the redemption of the race, b 
his sacrificial death, his atoning work. To accomplish this, thoug 
innocent, he must suffer instead of the guilty. His sufferings 
were the sacrifice for our sins. Through them he became our 
passover. Upon him the burden of our guilt was laid. From his 
cross there comes to us the revealed fact, so full of gracious im- 
port, that he is the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of 
the world ; that he is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours 
only, but also for the sins of the whole world. 

This is the grand reconciliation, which stands above and ex- 
plains the mysterious contrast of the perfection of his life and the 
woe of his death. Making peace through the blood of his cross, 
thus he was to reconcile all things unto God. 

And this reconciliation is itself again that of the most amazing 
contrasts and antagonisms which can arise under the moral gov- 
ernment of God. Under that government, the two extremes are 
holiness and sin; holiness involving perpetual blessedness, and 
sin deserving utter condemnation. 

Under that government, the grandest reconciliation, if it be 
possible, would be that of a holy God with his sinful creatures, 
would be found in that which should make it possible that sin 
might be forgiven. 

t is to this question of the forgiveness of sins, that the strongest 
interest of a sinful race must ever converge. Until the light of 
moral truth is extinct, until that consciousness of guilt, which 
haunts the race, is extinguished, man, all men, at times, will, 
must ask: How can sin be forgiven? How can I be reconciled 
unto God ? 

And in this question are concentrated the absorbing realities of 
man’s spiritual and eternal destiny. Upon it converge such anta- 
gonisms, pleading for reconciliation, as upon ‘no other inquiry in 
respect to human fate. 
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Holiness and sin, the penalty of the law and the grace of par- 
don, the inviolability of the law and our need of mercy, accept- 
ance or condemnation, eternal death deserved, eternal life to be 
ene this here converges, and our all is at stake—the 

ighest interests of a divine government, and the whole possible 
future happiness of a sinful race. And how wonderful must be 
that reconciliation which shall here bring together heaven and 
earth, performing the needed work ! 

Who can effect it? Who is this that cometh from Edom, with 
dyed garments from Bozrah? This that is glorious in his apparel, 
traveling in the greatness of his strength? I that speak in right- 
ousness, mighty to save. Wherefore art thou red in thine apparel, 
and thy garments like him that treadeth in the wine-vat? I have 
trodden the wine-press alone, and of the people there was none 
with me. 

Alone, all alone, must our Redeemer bear that, burden, which 
crushed his soul in agony. This is his grand work of reconciliation, 
wherein he made such an atonement for sin, that God can be just, 
and justify him that believeth. And though into the full mys- 
teries of this redemptive work, it is not given to man to penetrate, 
yet so much is revealed, that we know that it was a real sacrifice 
for our sins ; that our Redeemer’s sufferings were vicarious, being 
endured under the law in our stead; that they were expiatory, 
procuring our acceptance; and that they were for the sins of the 
whole world—a provision for all, though it be not applied unto 
all. And it is involved in this atonement, that it has ultimate 
respect to holiness, and not to happiness alone; that it thus upholds 
as well as exemplifies the holiness of the law; and that it makes it 
consistent for God to forgive the sinner. 

And thus it is the grand solution of the severest problem of our 
moral and eternal destiny—the problem where the stress of a 
moral government must center. 

When we can understand the full, inherent repellency between 
holiness and sin, the distance there is, not of space, but of internal 
quality between a holy God and his sinful creatures; when we 
can estimate all that is embosomed in eternal life and eternal 
death, both in respect to duration and in respect to feeling; when 
we can gauge the depths of hell’s despair, and measure the hights 
of heaven’s immeasurable felicities ; and when we are able to ap- 
preciate what Infinite Love was willing to do, in the way of self- 
sacrifice, for the sake of redeeming a guilty, fallen race—then, 
and then only, can we fully understand what is meant by our 
text, as it declares, that Christ, having made peace by the blood 
of his cross, hath thus reconciled all things unto God, whether 
they be things in earth, or things in heaven. , 

And if this reconciliation be not made by the cross of Christ, 

. then, so far asman knows—no where; then there is no revelation 
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and no certainty upon the central and all-absorbing question of 
human destiny. In this respect Christ stands absolutely alone in 
human history, the Grand Reconciler. 


III. In view, however, of this sublime reconciliation of the moral 
antagonisms of the world, another inquiry is suggested to us, of 
hardly inferior moment, and that is: How could this Being per- 
form this stupendous work? Who is this Person, that can thus 
stand as a mediator between God and man ? 

And to answer this inquiry, we need another reconciling truth, 
one concerning the natures or the person of our Redeemer, which 
shall show us how he is fitted to his work. And we find this, in 
the third place, in the doctrine respecting Christ’s Person, that in 
him humanity and divinity are conjoined. He is fitted to recon- 
cile heaven and earth, because in the very elements of his personal 
being, he is allied with both the Creator and the creature; he is 
the God-man. 

We may not know enough to be able to say, as a metaphysical 
proposition, that only such a being could pertorm this work ; but 
this at least we may say, that one who is both human and 
divine, is eminently fitted to be the great daysman; that no one 
can show that any other being ull have wrought out our sal- 
vation; and also that there is a more perfect congruity between 
such a work and such a person, than between oat a work and 
any other person we can conceive to exist. 

And this grand revealed and attested fact, that Christ is both 
God and man, this, itself, in its turn, is another exemplification of 
what we are attempting to exhibit as the peculiar prerogative of 
Christ, that is, that he reconciles all things in himself. For here 
he is presented as bringing into harmonious union, in his sacred 
person, the extremes of the infinite and the finite, all the attributes 
of divine glory, and all the marks of created frailty, as well as of 
created excellence. 

His, on the one hand, is divine power; and, on the other hand, 
his was equally human infirmity. He is consubstantial with the Fa- 
ther, according to his divinity, and consubstantial with us, accord- 
ing to his manhood. The perfection and glory of our ewe | 
he exemplified, while he is filled with the fullness of the Godhead, 
in its absolute sense. We are attracted to him by all the ties ot 
human sympathy ; we are drawn to him by all the cords of divine 
love. He could say, The Father is greater than I; yet also add, He 
that hath seen me, hath seen the Father. He was formed in fashion 
as a man, yet is he the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 

The glories of an incomprehensible divinity were in him vailed in 
the forin of a fragile humanity. The underived Deity entered into 
consort with the flesh, which his hands fashioned from the dust of 
the earth. Omnipotence appears conjoined with dependence, and 
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omniscience is hidden behind the growing wisdom of a child. As 
the most felicitous divine among the Roman pontiffs has expressed 
it, “ Humility was assumed by majesty, infinity by strength, mor- 
tality by eternity. Each nature holds its properties without de- 
fect, and as the form of God does not take away the form of a ser- 
vant, so the form of a servant does not diminish the form of God.” 
Divinity is attempered by humanity, and humanity is illumined 
by divinity. Glory illimitable was his celestial right, and he as- 
sumed our nature that agony ineffable might be his ter- 
restrial lot. He is the Lord of life and the prey of death. Into 
union with his eternal person he took our human nature, in all its 
parts complete, into the generations of our sinful race he entered 
as a member, bringing to us the very life of God, the renovating, 
divine influences, without which we had forever perished ; and he 
pan in his sacred and reverend person, such diversity and such 
1armony, such a union and reconciliation of apparently opposite 
elements, that that man must be dead to the voice of humanity, as 
well as callous to the persuasions of divinity, who can resist the 
mysterious and hallowed power which flows from Christ, the God- 
man, into our very souls. 

And this truth of the union of humanity and divinity in his 
adorable person, is either the greatest of contradictions or the 
most wonderful of reconciliations. It is the sublimest of truths, 
or the grandest of paradoxes. Had it been invented in the schools 
of philosophy, we might even call it a paradox; were it less than 
a revelation, we might treat it as a speculation; but paradoxes 
thrive not for thousands of years, and bare speculations do not 
come attested by all the marks and signs of a divine revelation. 

And though into the mode of this wonderful union of humanity 
with divinity, it is not given to man to penetrate, though here we 
must first of all and last of all bow in the deepest adoration, tak- 
ing our shoes from off our feet, for the place is holy ground ; 
yet we can also recognize the presence and the power of the 
sublimest of truths, one which is a m= and the very center of 
that glorious office in which our Lord is the reconciling medium 
between heaven and earth. 


IV. Nor does the full series of this reconciling power end here ; 
for, in the fourth place, in the actual carrying out of the work of 
reconciliation itself, we find, as a matter of indubitable, historical 
fact, that the influence of this sacred Person, of this wonderful 
Being, has been in harmony with his divine and needed office. 

His has been such mastery over human thought and feeling as - 
is alone consistent with the fact, that he is appointed to bring the 
world into reiinion with its Maker. The most imperial emperor 
of modern times once said, There is not a God in the heavens, if 
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he would allow a mere man to take to himself such unqualified 
possession of the me love of so many ‘faithful hearts. 

That very person who is described in the Scripture by such con- 
trasted traits, is the only person in the world’s history who has 
given to man the full sense of reconciliation with God. This, if 
any, is a fact of man’s spiritual history. Christ came, the desire 
of nations; he died, and nations hymned his praises. The ex- 
tremity of his sufferings is paralleled only by the intensity of the joy 
which faith in him has ever imparted. Jew and Greek, barbarian 
and Scythian, bond and free, they have all become one in Christ 
Jesus. It is not a doctrine which we preach, it is the proclama- 
tion of a fact, when we say, that he, the child of a mortal mother 
and an unseen Father, who was crucified and rose again from the 
dead, has filled these eighteen hundred years with his spirit and his 
blessings. The first three centuries of Christianity, and the last three, 
and even the medizeval times that lie between, attest his mighty 
power. The old Roman Empire of the East and the West, and 
the modern European Empires of the North and the South, the 
civilization of the Old World, and the civilization of the New World, 
and many an uncivilized tribe of the land and of the sea—they 
have all bowed before that one, mighty, reconciling name. 

There is something amazing in this testimony of history to the 
unparalleled power of the name of Christ. There is about it some- 
thing like the life of nature. Infidelity may destroy its influence 
here and there in some hearts, but even while it does this, a new 
church is founded in his name at the ends of the earth. You may 
root up all the shoots and kill the whole vegetable life of your 
own paltry premises ; but lift up your eyes and look abroad over 
the face of the wide earth, and see how the grass is growing, and 
the trees put forth their leaves, and the silent force of nature is 
covering the earth with its fresh and living robes. 

And it is an influence as penetrating as it is extensive, reaching 
to the profoundest feelings of the human heart, and filling redeem- 
ed men with a love and faith so deep, that they have none deeper 
to give to any other name that can be named. It is an influence 
commensurate with the wonderfulness of Christ’s person and the 
magnitude of Christ’s work. 

Nor is it confined to this world alone—-it is deseribed as reaching 
—where is it that it does not reach? By him all things consist ; 
he is Creator, Redeemer, and Judge ; the light of heaven, the end- 
less source of the blessedness of the redeemed ; he is King and 
Lord forever ; and all this, because he is to gather together in one 
all things in himself, both which are in heaven and which are on 
earth ; for it pleased the Father that in him should all fullness 
dwell. 

And thus is the total representation of the character, work, na- 
ture and influence of Christ consistent and complete. There is 
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no faltering in the Scriptural delineation of the ascending series 
of points necessary to a complete view of his reconciling office. 
The contrasts in his personal character and destiny were an 
enigma, did we not see that such a work needed such a destiny. 
And, again, the stupendousness of his work reconciling a holy 
God with a sinful world, best consists with the doctrine of his two- 
fold nature. And once more, that hypostatic union of humanity 
with divinity in his sacred person best explains the mighty in- 
fluence which he has exercised in the human heart and in hu- 
man history, and of which it is recorded in the sure word of pro- 
phecy, that it shall go on, until all nations, kingdoms, and tongues 
shall bow in adoration at the name of Immanuel—God with us. 
And in all these respects Jesus Christ is the Grand Reconciler ; 
all this belongs to, and constitutes, that office whereby he recon- 
ciles all things unto God, whether they be things in earth or 
things in heaven. 


(1.) This view of Jesus Christ as the Great Reconciler shows us 
that in Him we have a being and a system beyond which human 
thought is impotent to advance; the most complete and perfect 
which we can even imagine to exist. 

For, to go back to our beginning, if he be the most of a bein 
who unites in himself the most varied attributes in harmony ; if 
that be the most constraining influence which binds together the 
greatest variety of men for one end, and especially for the highest 
spiritual end; and if that be the most perfect system which 
reconciles the greatest conflicts, and adjusts the severest pro- 
blems ; then, in the person ‘and work of Christ have we not the 
most comprehensive of systems, the sublimest of influences, and 
the greatest of personages, even from the point of view of man’s 
poor philosophy ? 

If God be with us, he is surely here in all his fullness, so far as 
human thought can reach; for human thought has reached its 
very limits in this idea of Jesus Christ as the Grand Reconciler. 

In the perfect life of Christ it has reached its limits as to the 
possible perfection of human nature. In the contrast between his 
sinful life and suffering death, and the reconciliation of that 
enigma by his atoning work, it has reached its limits in respect to 
the highest moral problem of the universe. And yet again, the 
highest idea to which man can attain in respect to a person, is 
that of a being who should combine and harmonize in himself the 
attributes of humanity and divinity. And once more, the being 
most adapted to our wants must be one who has suffered in our 
stead, aan whose hand we can take in human love and find it to 
be a hand filled with divine ‘blessings. And the noblest govern- 
ment and kingdom we can possibly imagine is that centering in 
such a God-man, to whom all its — are united by the me- 
mory of his personal sufferings for them, and by the ties of his 
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sacred life imparted unto them, and which contains in itself the 
promise not only of the life that now is, but of that which is to come. 

In these conceptions, we say, that human thought and human 
wants have absolutely reached their limits ; and a person having 
such characteristics is one who combines in himself all diversities 
that can be combined ; who reconciles in himself all antagonisms 
that can be reconciled ; who recapitulates all things in himself, 
whether they be things in earth or things in heaven. 

And such a being is Jesus Christ; for it pleased the Father 
that in him should all fullness dwell. 


(2.) This view of Christ as the Great Reconciler may aid us, in 
part, in es why there is such a diversity of views respect- 
ing him. His relations are so various, his character so complete 
and full, that many grasp only a part thereof; they look at 
ohe aspect, and forget or deny the others ; they dwell fondly upon 
his humanity and deny his divinity ; they are attracted by his 
human love even while they refuse to rely upon his sacrificial 
death. But we need the whole Christ for our salvation. 


(3.) This view of Christ also shows the necessity of preaching 
Christ and him crucified, as the great central theme of the Christ- 
ian ministry. 

All other themes are auxiliary or incidental. In union with 
him redemption is begun and redemption is completed. The 
Church is bis body; He is the head. Out of him is death; in 
him is life. 

Let the living faith of a Paul and a John inspire our ministry ; 
let them count with the former all things but loss for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Christ; let them feel with John that 
he that hath the Son hath life, and he that hath not the Son hath 
not life ; let them but have this apostolic faith, and they may also 
have the blessings and the victories of apostolic times. 


(4.) Christ, by his reconciling work, appeals most earnestly to 
all who are ye unreconciled, entreating them to come unto him 
and be saved. 

All that is in Christ unites in this appeal. This was the one 
grand object for which He came into the world. To you, my 
friends, who are yet out of Christ, the God-man comes, even as & 
suppliant, entreating you to be reconciled unto Gad. For this, 
he says, I bore your nature ; for this I left my native glories and 
became an heir of suffering and shame; for this I died and rose 
again, leading captivity captive ; for this I plead before my Fa- 
ther’s throne ; for this I stand, and knock, and plead before your 
hearts. If you will but yield, you are my trophies; refuse me not ; 
deny me not; yield, oh! yield your willing souls to this my earn- 
est plea; for with you it is life or death, for time and for eternity. 
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“ Anp I will pray the Father, and he shall give you another Comforter, that he may 
abide with you forever; even the Spirit of truth; whom the world can not receive, be- 
cause it seeth him not, neither knoweth him: but ye know him; for he dwelleth with 
you, and shall be in you.” —Jouw 14: 16, 17. 


THE words of the text contain a promise by which our blessed 
Saviour sought to relieve the anxieties and sorrows of his disci- 
em in view of his anticipated departure. They were spoken by 
1im in that memorable interview which he had with them just 
before his death, and when he seemed to be gathering up and re- 
iterating the lessons which he had imparted to them during the 
three years of his ministry. There is a richness and fullness in 
the words before us, which seem to point out to us the necessity 
of selecting therefrom the more prominent thought; and passing 
with but a glance, other truths, which, did time permit, might be 
profitably unfolded. The great subject which is here presented, 
= upon which we propose to dwell, is the office work of the Holy 
‘ ypirit. 7 

Clustering around this, in the words before us, are such precious 
truths as these : 

First. Our spiritual blessings are bestowed upon us as the result 
of Christ’s mediation and intercession with the Father. 

Secondly. The evident power of Christ, as an intercessor. He 
spoke as one having authority. I will pray the Father, and he 
will send you another Comforter. He has no doubt of the result 
of his prayer, when he stands as the mediator between God and 
man, pleading on behalf of his people his own merits or death. 

Thirdly. The words of Christ imply that his own work is also 
one of comfort and assistance. They speak of the Spirit as an- 
other Comforter, or Paraclete. John, in his first Epistle, speaks of 
Christ in this wise: If any man sin, we have an advocate, or para- 
clete, with the Father, Jesus Christ, the Righteous. He is the help 
and refuge of the needy, the aid and comfort of all poor and help- 
less sinners who must perish without him. And he is the in- 
structor and guide—the prophet and teacher of all who are ignor- 
ant and erring. 
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Fourthly. The words of Christ show us that the Holy Trinity 
is engaged in the work of man’s redemption. Here is God first 
sending his Son. Here is Christ standing as the great High Priest, 
interceding for his people; and here is the Holy Ghost proceeding 
from the Father and the Son, and sent down to aid and comfort 
the Church, when Christ himself was to be removed in his bodily 
presence from them, and had gone to their Father and his Father, 
to their God and his God. 

But leaving these considerations, which are each of them worthy 
our serious attention, I come to notice the special work of the 
Spirit as indicated in the words of the text. 

The word which is here translated “Comforter,” has in the ori- 
ginal a wide meaning, which no one word in our own language can 
fully represent. It was in the text rendered Comforter, because, 
in this connection, it seems most appropriate, inasmuch as it was 
used by our Saviour at a time when his disciples were in deep 
dejection on account of his anticipated departure. In four other 
places it is found, referring, with but one exception, to the Holy 
Ghost. By Greek and Jewish writers it is often used to denote an 
advocate who appears on behalf of another at a court of law. The 
verb from which it is derived, has for its primary meaning, to call 
near; then, to call for assistance; then, to help; to stand by; to 
comfort. Now it is evident in all these senses, the Holy Ghost is 
a paraclete, for he calls sinners to Christ, he brings aid to them by 
his intercession, he aids and comforts them by his own presence. 
And he instructs and teaches them the truth as it is in Jesus, 
bringing all things which he has spoken to remembrance, inspiring 
prophets, apostles, with heavenly wisdom, convincing men of sin, 
and leading them to Jesus’ blood, comforting the people of God 
in affliction, and carrying on the work of sanctification in the 
heart, through the truth applied to conscience by hisown Almighty 
power. \ 

You will perceive, my hearers, even in this rapid survey of the 
office and work of the Spirit, it will be vain for us to attempt to 
look at more than a single point ; lest our minds become confused, 
and the power of the truth be weakened in the impossibility of 
retaining any vivid impression. Selecting, therefore, from the 
varied thoughts which present themselves to the mind, I ask your 
attention to-day to the Personality and Divinity of the Holy Spirit. 
You will not, I trust, my hearers, as you hear the announcement 
of my theme, allow your minds, as many do, to become restless 
with the old prejudices which many have imbibed, and which, 
unfortunately, much of the preaching of the present day encour- 
ages against doctrine. What is doctrine but the simple statement 
of a fact or truth; and on what, I ask, is our duty and practice 
founded, except on our knowledge of truth which God has revealed 
to us in his holy word? The man who professes to sneer at the 
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old doctrines which fed and nourished the people of God of old, 
little understands the nature of the Gospel, or the power of the 
truth, which, when received into the heart by a living faith, works 
out in the life of believers love and obedience. When I ask your 
attention to the truth of the Personality and Divinity of the Holy 
Spirit, I do it not asa matter of dry and barren theological specu- 
dation, but as a great and solemn truth revealed to us + wert 4 the 
channel of divine revelation, insisted upon by Christ and his apos- 
tles as a most important part of the great scheme of salvation, and 
intimately connected with our immortal interests. We need a 
divine helper in our heavenward progress, The disciples had 
leaned upon Christ, and found him able and willing to protect, 
guard, and bless them. When, therefore, he was to be taken from 
them, sorrow filled their hearts—a sorrow which would have deep- 
ened but for the promise, “I will send you another Comforter, 
who shall abide with you forever.” What, then, is involved in 
this promise? Was this but some secret influence, with no in- 
herent power, and no permanent authority over the soul and the 
Church? Was it but a breath of the Almighty, going forth for 
the accomplishment of its mission, and then expiring? Is the 
Spirit here promised, the Paraclete about to be given, only a figure 
of rhetoric—a style of utterance adopted in the Scriptures, and 
meaning nothing—another mode of speaking of God in some of 
his varied manifestations? These questions may be answered by 
a consideration of the 


I. First part of our subject, namely, the Personality of the Holy 
Ghost. And may I not ask whether language could more posi- 
tively and definitely teach this truth, than the varied oo 
which we find in the Holy Scriptures? Were the same language 
used in regard to any other being, could we doubt for a moment 
that it referred to a living, intelligent, and active agent? 
Could aught but the doubts and prejudices of an unbelieving 
heart have rejected the truth which stands out from the word with 
the clearness of a sunbeam? 

Let us summon nature, and ask of her what witness she bears 
to the subject before us, and lo, the very record that reveals to us 
the truth, “In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth,” tells us that while all was yet dark, inert, and chaotic, the 
Spirit o’er that vast abyss 


“Dove-like, sat brooding.” © 


While recalling the evidence of God’s efficiency in the work of 
creation, it is declared that by his Spirit he hath garnished the 
heavens. But that the evidence before us, both from nature and 
revelation, may be distinct and clear, let us look— ; 
First. At the very formulary by which we are admitted into 
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the profession and communion of the visible Church, and see what 
else is taught but that the Holy Spirit is not a mere quality, or 
medium of action, but a living and active person? It was the 
command of Christ to his apostles, to disciple all nations, baptizing 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Now it is evident that there are at least two distinct persons here— 
the Father and the Son; can we believe that He who is never the 
author of confusion, would have so strangely combined in the very 
words that were to be the profession of his people’s faith, person 
and essence, or non-existence, or to have added the name of some- 
thing which had no reality or personality to the words that stood 
as the representatives of these who were engaged actively in the 
work of man’s redemption ? 

Secondly. The Spirit has, under a visible sign, made his appear- 
ance on the earth. For when Christ stood at the waters of Jor- 
dan, and the voice of the Father was heard, saying, “ This is my 
beloved Son,” the Spirit was seen descending upon him like a 
dove. So, also, he came, in his blessed baptism, upon the disci- 
ples, when the eloven tongues of fire sat upon them at the day of 
Pentecost. 

Thirdly. Personal attributes, such as understanding, will, and 
eee, are constantly applied to the Spirit, in the Scriptures. The 

oly Ghost spake unto the apostles. And they spake of him dis- 
tinctly as a person, in like manner as they speak of the Father, or 
of the Son. They speak of him as a person distinct and identical 
—willing, commanding, directing—and the fact leaves us no room 
to question his personality. It is as real and entire as that of 
Christ, or of the Father. 


II. And this leads us to notice the divine nature of the Holy 
Ghost. There is no obscurity in the argument which is to bind us 
to this truth, that assures that there are three that bear record in 
heaven—the Father, the Word, and the Spirit. If you ask me 
for a brief summary of that argument, I ask you to consider four 
facts: First, that the divine name is especially applied to him; 
second, divine perfections areascribed to him ; third, divine works 
are performed by him; fourth, divine worship is en to him. 
Now for each of these branches of the argument, | will adduce 
but one or two examples of Scripture quotation, which testify to 
their truth. 

1st. He isexpressly called God. “Why,” said Peter to Ananias, 
“hath Satan put it into thine heart to lie unto the Holy Ghost ?” 
“Thou hast not lied unto men, but unto God.” In both sentences 
the Holy Ghost is spoken of, and therefore he is God. 

In the 7th of Corinthians, Paul there addresses his brethren: | 
“ Know ye not that ye are the temples of God, that the Spirit of 
God dwelleth in you?” And again: “ What, know ye not that 
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your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost?” The argument of 
the Apostle is nothing, if the Holy Ghost be not God, for it turns 
on the fact that God dwelt in them, yet there isno way in which 
he dwelt there but by his Spirit, which we have already seen to be 
a distinct identical person. 

2d. To the Holy Spirit are ascribed divine attributes, such as 
omnipresence, of which we have an example in the 139th: Psalm: 
“Whither shall I go from thy Spirit?” also he is called the 
eternal Spirit; and again, he is spoken of as omniscient, when 
Paul says of him, that he searcheth all things; yea, the deep 
things of God. 

3d. The works which he is said to perform, prove him to be 
divine. None but God has power to create, yet he garnished the 
heavens. None but God can accomplish miraculous works, yet 
Christ says: “If I cast out devils by the Spirit of God, then the 
kingdom of God is come nigh unto you.” 

While, saith the Apostle, of the gifts of healing and miracles, 
all these worketh that one and self-same Spirit, dividing to every 
one as he severally will. God alone can raise the dead. Yet the 
Apostle speaks of the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the 
dead, and that shall also quicken our mortal bodies by his Spirit 
that dwelleth in you. 

4th. Divine worship is ascribed to the Holy Ghost. We are 
baptized in his name, the solemn benediction which is placed in 
the mouth of God’s ministers, includes, with the love of God and 
the grace of Christ, the communion of the Holy Ghost. Here he 
is regarded as the source of all spiritual blessing, and is invoked 
in the same breath which acknowledged the divine authority of 
the Father and of the Son. I ask you to examine for yourself the 
argument here adduced. Look at the manner in which the Scrip- 
tures allude to the second Spirit, to his Word, the attributes, and the 
honor which is paid to him, and say if he can be less than a divine 
person, one of the glorious Trinity. 


III. I have now to notice, in connection with these thoughts, a 
third consideration, which is not only an argument for the per- 
sonality and the divinity of the Holy Ghost, but which puts before 
us our duty and our hope in a most important light: the part 
which the Spirit bears in the work of redemption. As he was en- 
gaged in the old creation, so also he is concerned in the new. As 
he moved the hearts of holy men of old to write the Oracle of the 
living Gop, so he now sets hen the truth upon the heart and con- 
science. As he brooded over the chaotic world and called forth 
its thundering elements to life and beauty, so now he sets upon the 
sinner’s heart in all its darkness and sin, and by his grace awakens 
its affection, calls forth its faith, and re-creates all its moral energies. 
There is a sense indeed in which all these operations are ascribed 
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to God absolutely, because the persons of the Godhead—acting 
with one will and parpose—are undivided in their essence and ranks. 
Yet as in the manner of their subsistence there is a distinction of 
persons though one God—so though the Godhead be engaged in 
every divine act that saves a soul, yet special impression and work 
are ascribed to each of the persons of the Godhead. So that there 
is the love and sovereignty of the Father, the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the communion of the Holy Ghost. This is no idle 
and useless truth. It is revealed to us for a special purpose. 
Chri¢t in his word would have us understand who it is that is 
dealing with us in all those serious thoughts which are moving us 
to seek the salvation of our souls. In our lost and guilty estate we 
need some one to lead us to Christ. We will not go to him that 
we may have life. Who shall renew that will and give us life 
divine? Who but the Spirit of God whose wish it is? Christ is 
represented to us as a well of living water. Like Hagar, we are wan- 
dering in the wilderness and perishing with thirst. Yet we see 
not the cooling stream, for our eyes are blinded. It is the work of 
the Holy Spirit to shed eyesight upon our darkness, and to lead us 
to the fountain that is opened for sin and uncleanness, We need, 
even when we have gone to Christ, some daily guide and aid in 
our heavenward journey. We have it in the promised Paraclete 
who acts to us the part not only of a comforter, but of a counsel- 
or and friend. Who instructs in the meaning of God’s word. 
Who leads us into all. truth, and who sanctifies us by it. Who 
pours light upon our darkness, and who, when we are in distress 
and conviction and heaviness, leads us afresh to the blood of Christ 
—bids us look anew to his cross—draws us from sin and the world 
—conforms us to the likeness of Christ, and gives us to rejoice in 
him with joy unspeakable. 

And now, may I ask, whether these facts are merely dry and 
useless theological dogmas, of no practical benefit on the life of the 
Christian? May we not see, in the light of the subject we have 
considered, why the holy men of old should so have deprecated 
the absence of the Spirit and longed for his habitation with them? 
May we not understand the power of the promise to the Church, 
I will pour out of my Spirit upon you? May we not see why men 
should so often be cautioned not to grieve the Spirit of God, where- 
by they are sealed unto the day of redemption? He who is now 
engaged in the work of applying to our souls the benefits of Christ’s 
merits and death, is a Divine Person, whose presence with the soul 
forms its harvest season, and whose final departure is the signal of 
its eternal death. You can not be renewed, sanctified, or saved, 
without his influence. Thou hopeful penitent and believing sin- 
ner, canst thou ever cease to feel the power of the truth? Who 
met thee in the path of sin, when wandering from the fold of God, 
and turned thy feet toward the city of refuge, and aided thy flight 
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thither? Who found thee in the waste and howling wilderness of 
life, when fainting with thirst—opened thine eyes to see the foun- 
tain that was welling forth unnoticed by thy side? The Spirit of 
God, thy best friend, the last agent used in thy salvation, who has 
patiently led thee along, and though often grieved by thy sin, thy 
unfaithfulness, has never left thee—has never quite gone from thee 
even amid all thy heart-wanderings, and who is still with thee, 
leading thee to Christ and to salvation. And now look around 

ou, ye ransomed sinners, saved by Jesus’ blood and sanctified by 
his Spirit. That power that renewed you has not ceased. It is 
the eternal Spirit that is still engaged in the work of grace. 

Behold a great multitude in sin and ruin. What shall save 
them? Where is the power that shall bring them up from the 
death of sin to the life of Christ? Nothing but the same Almighty 
Spirit can do the work; and it is for you who have felt his power 
to put forth the earnest cry, Come from the four winds, O breath! 
and breathe upon these slain that they may live. The world may 
not receive that Spirit, because it seeth him not. But your faith 
and your own blessed experience enable you to rise above all 
worldly principles and all the dogmas of a mere outward morality 
into that spiritual life which comes from a union to Christ, accom- 
plished by the sovereign power of the Holy Ghost. Oh! then, 
my brethren, place yourselves fully under his guidance; look to 
his influence as alone able to accomplish the regeneration of the 
world. Let the Church, clinging with new faith and power to the 
hope and promise of the blessed Comforter, look to him for his 
blessed “a life-giving influences, and pray with renewed zeal for 
his outpouring upon the Church, that when the enemy comes in 
like a flood, the Spirit of the Lord may lift up a standard against 
him. 

One word to you whose hearts have never yet become the tem- 
ple of the Spirit. Let me caution you not to grieve that Spirit 
from you. Yield to his influence, as he seeks to draw you away 
from sin and lead you to Christ. 
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SERMON XXII. 


THE DUTY OF FAMILY WORSHIP. 
“‘TnEN David returned to bless his household.”—2 SamMvuet 6 : 20. 


Tue example of David — suggests the nature and duty of 
family worship in all ages. Without further comment upon this 
plain sage of Scripture, let us proceed : 

I. ‘To prove the indispensable duty of family worship. 

1. From the light of nature—A family is a society connected 
together by such strict ties that every argument for the propriety 
of private eoanee is equally conclusive for that of family devotion. 
Of this even the heathens were sensible; for besides their tutelar 
deities, who were supposed to preside over cities and nations, and 
who had public honors paid to them in that character, we read of 
Neon § gods, whom every private family worshiped at home as 
their immediate guardians an benefactors. 

2. From the word of God.—The light of Scripture affords us a 
more clear and satisfying discovery of our obligations to this duty, 
as well as of the proper manner of performing it. Thus we are 
commanded to “ pray always, with all prayer and supplication in 
the Spirit, and to contiuue in prayer.” And it is observable that 
this exhortation is particularly addressed to masters of families. 
‘“‘ Masters, give unto your servants that which is just and equal, 
knowing that you also have a Master in heaven.” The Apostle 
goes on: “ Continue in prayer, and watch in the same, with thanks- 
giving.” In the same strain, Paul writes to Timothy: “I will 
therefore that men pray every where, lifting up holy hands, with- 
out wrath or doubting.” And surely, if in all places men ought 
to lift up holy hands unto God, much more ought they to do so in 
their own families, which are immediately under their care, and 
for whose spiritual as well as temporal interests they ought to be 
chiefly concerned. Accordingly, we learn from the sacred history 
that this has been the uniform practice of good men in all ages of 
the world. 

(1.) The care of the ancient patriarchs to keep up family religion 
is very remarkable. We find Abraham setting up altars wherever 
he came: and for what end did he this, but that on these altars 
he might offer sacrifices, and call upon God with his household? 
We have another bright example of this in Job, of whom we read 
Job 1: 5, that “he sent for his sons and sanctified them, and rose 
up early in the morning, and offered burnt offerings for each of 
them.” And, lest it might be thought that this family worship 
was only occasional and accidental, it is added at the close of the 
verse, ‘Thus did Job continually.” 

(2.) The same good practice was continued after the Jews were 
formed into a national church, and had priests appointed to pre- 
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side in the public worship. Thus Joshua vowed, not only for 
himself, but likewise for his house, that they would serve the 
Lord, which plainly imports a resolution on his part to use all the 
means in his power to make his family do so, particularly to wor- 
ship God before them, and to take care that none should dwell in 
his house who would not join in this holy service. The example 
of David in the text is abundantly plain; for, though he had 
priests and Levites about him, yet he did not devolve the work 
upon them, but he himself, as head and master of the house, 
“ blessed his household.” 

(3.) In the New-Testament writings it is very usual to give pri- 
vate families of devout Christians the name of churches. But sure- 
ly this would have a most improper appellation if God had not 
been publicly acknowledged, and the daily sacrifices of prayer and 
praise had not been offered in them. 

II. Point out the reasons on which this duty is grounded. 

1. Families are natural societies, formed originally by God, and 
held together by his providence, and they must have subjects in 
common for prayer and praise. 

2. As God is the founder, so he is likewise the gracious bene- 
factor, of our families. If personal blessings claim the private ac- 
knowledgments of the person who receives them, family blessings 
ought in like manner to be acknowledged by united thanksgivings 
in our household. Were a man, having a numerous offspring, to 
receive some signal favor from an earthly benefactor, by which his 
circumstances were changed from meanness and want to an easy or 
a decent competence, would it not be a natural acknowledgment 
for him to bring his family and children in their best apparel, and 
present them to his benefactor, fed and clothed with his bounty, to 
offer him their united thanks? Would not such a scene be de- 
lightful on both sides? Would it not be enjoyed as a very lovely 
appearance, even by a mere spectator? And is there less beauty 
or propriety in the same acknowledgments offered to the God in 
whom we live and breathe, and who gives us all things richly to 
enjoy? Does he set the hedge of his protection around us, and 
defend us from the many evils to which we are continually ex- 
posed, and shall he yet have no tribute of praise offered up from 
those houses in which he maketh us to dwell in safety? How 
disingenuous and unreasonable must this appear to every candid 
and grateful mind ! 

3. As we receive all our family blessings from God, so we are 
guilty also of many family sins against him, and ought therefore 
to join together in the penitent confession of our sins and in de- 
precating the judgments which we have deserved. In a word, 
whatever reason there is for single persons to worship God, there 
is the same reason for families to do it. As there are personal 
sins, and wants, and mercies, so there are family sins, family wants 
and troubles, family mercies and deliverances; and therefore it 
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must appear highly reasonable that the members of each family 
should unite together in humiliation, and prayer, and thanksgiv- 
ing. Those who sin together should ask forgiveness together ; 
and those who receive mercies together should join in praising 
their common Benefactor. 

III. Consider the manifold advantages which accompany the 
practice of this duty, and the pernicious consequences which flow 
from the neglect of it. 

1. The practice of this duty would be of great use to promote 
even your temporal and worldly interest. Your prosperity, as well 
as your comfort, depends very much upon the dutiful behavior 
of your children, and the fidelity of your servants. This, I sup- 
pose, you will readily acknowledge. Now it is evident to a demon- 
stration that nothing can contribute more effectually to this than 
the good practice which Iam recommending to you. Bring the 
fear of God into your families, and that will secure your authority 
better than any thing else can do. 

2. It has a manifest tendency to promote your spiritual and 
eternal interest. It is not only a considerable branch of that 
homage which you owe to God, but it may also be of great use to 
restrain you from sin, and to render you cautious and circumspect 
in every part of your behavior. A man will be ashamed to do 
any thing against the honor of that God whom he so publicly ac- 
knowledges before his family; and the very desire of appearing 
consistent with himself in the eyes of his children or servants will 
hardly fail to produce at least an outward decency, and to restrain 
him from many of those scandalous sins which he might otherwise 
be in danger of committing. So that, though family worship 
served no higher purpose than to hedge in our practice before our 
household, 1 should even think that raterus! recommendation 
of it; and every wise and good man must esteem and value it upon 
that account. But this is one of the least of its happy effects. 
The practice of this duty would not only render our outward con- 
duct cautious and decent, but would also tincture our minds deep- 
ly with a sense of God, and of divine things, It would give us 
greater boldness, too, in our secret approaches to the throne of 
grace. How can that man have any confidence or enlargement of 
heart in secret prayer whose conscience reproacheth him with 
never having honored that God in public from whom he is now 
going to ask the most unmerited favors? 

8. Under the influences of the Divine Spirit, it is one of the 
most effectual means of promoting the salvation of your house- 
hold. Many godly persons have ascribed their own vital impres- 
sions of religion to their living in a devout family; and many a 
sinner, ruined by vice and evil habits, has too justly laid a portion 
of the blame of his conduct on the wickedness of those with whom 
he dwelt. What numbers of children and servants have been lost 
for want of that good example which it was the duty of their par- 
ents or masters to have given them! 








